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Country Life in Greece 


by GHOPPREY CHANDLER 


Mr Chandler first went to Greece during the German occupation as a British Liaison Officer with 
the Greek guerillas and remained there until the end of 1945. He returned in 1949 as special corres- 


pondent for The Economist and again in 1955 for his honeymoon. 
interested in modern Greece and its living people than in a 


GREECE stretches south into the Mediter- 
ranean like a bony wrist and hand. So rocky 
is the country that the Greeks say it was 
formed from the handful of stones which 
remained after the world had been fashioned. 
Geography is a living force to them because 
it dictates their lives. For theirs is a land 
small in its dimensions, yet so mountainous 
and bare of communications that foot or 
mule provide the only transport to many 
villages, and men pass their lives in them as 
strangers to all but the nearest towns. A 
coastline deeply indented and twisting like a 
hieroglyph adds fishing and sea commerce to 
the primary occupation of agriculture; but 
neither of these are much easier or swifter 
of reward than carving a living from an 
unwilling soil. 

“It is the climate that makes us what we 
are” a Greek will say. And it is the climate 
and the mountains that essentially shape the 
life of Greece as they do the face of the land. 
The summer sun scorches the early flowers 
and makes a desert from July to September. 
Winter brings snow to the mountains for 
months on end and plagues the north with 
the bitter Vardar wind which blows south 
from Yugoslavia. Between these extremes 
spring and autumn stand as brief interludes 
of gentle warmth and exquisite beauty; 
though to the Greek they are not interludes, 
but umes of preparation for the early summer 
harvest or the winter storms. The mountains 
even more than the climate dominate the 
people. No Greek lives out of their sight. 
Even on the islands, scattered prodigally 
across the Aegean and Ionian seas, life for the 
most part resembles the mountain village in 
its hardness and bare subsistence, in its 
independence, and even in the simple stone 
architecture of its houses. 

For years little has changed in the villages. 
Some in the plains or on the watered eastern 
slopes of mount Vermion have come to 
depend on a few crops—tobacco, cotton or 
fruit—which are sold throughout the country 
and perhaps abroad. But most must provide 
all their needs within their own districts, 


Thus he is naturally more 
“classical landscape with figures” 


except for sugar and coffee and salt. Even 
these can find substitutes: honey or grape 
sugar may be the only sweetening that a poor 
man can buy or make for himself, and 
roasted acorns must often do for coffee. Only 
salt remains irreplaceable, as was brought 
home to me in a local civil war in the heart 
of Western Macedonia when a beleaguered 
force, well supplied for most provisions, 
asked for a truce to obtain it. Sheep and 
goats provide wool for clothing which is spun 
and woven in the villagers’ homes to last a 
lifetime. 

On a thin soil, patiently husbanded by 
years of careful work, the people produce the 
crops that are their livelihood. Every 
stretch of flat land is used, and where the 
mountain slopes become too steep to hold 
the soil they are terraced to catch the eroded 
earth that the rain brings down. Fires, 
woodcutting and goats have diminished the 
forests which once covered much of the land, 
and the autumn and winter rains cause flash 
floods on ground empty of all but a thin 
scrub. “‘Like the Greek character’’, say the 
villagers of the rain. ‘“Too much energy 
with no direction.” In the alluvial plains 
fed by permanent rivers, oranges, cotton and 
even rice can grow and flourish. But in the 
mountains almond and Spanish chestnut, 
olive and fig are the familiar trees. A man 
can live as long as he has olives, cheese from 
his sheep or goats, and wine from his grapes. 
The olive is the true wealth of the Jand—the 
‘gold’ of Greece—and is grown as high in the 
mountains and as far north as it will survive. 
Many of the plains and valleys of the south 
are filled by a grey-green sea of olive groves, 
but north of Thessaly the tree fails before a 
more rigorous climate except where the three 
prongs of Khalkidhiki are warmed by the 
sea. The vine thrives anywhere, taking hold 
in the poorest soil, and few country families 
are without their small vineyard or vine 
trellised before their house. 

The grain crops are harder to produce. 
Maize, a thin wheat and barley are all 
grown to be harvested in May and June 
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before the sun burns the landscape dry and 
bare. But for every crop that is produced 
skill and backbreaking labour is required. 
No modern tools can work in ground that is 
little better than broken rock. The hoe and a 
primitive iron-shod plough which does no 
more than scratch the land are the main 
implements on ground that would break a 
share and throw a tractor. Threshing is 
still often done by the trampling of horses’ 
hooves or by wooden sleds shod with sharp 
stones dragged over the corn; and winnowing 
is performed with huge wooden flails. 
Modernity has no place, except in the lively 
curiosity and humour and intelligence of the 
Greek. ‘“‘Fertilizers are no use to us. Some- 
times we could put them on and for weeks 
there would be no rain. Another time there 
would be storms, and then earth and 
fertilizer would all be washed away. If the 
conditions were right we might try. But...” 
When Marshall Aid came to Greece the 
Greeks were amused to see the Americans 
try to instil the methods of the Middle West 
into the Near East. ‘““They have brought us 
mules for breeding” was their favourite joke, 
while they took the tractors and converted 


them to covered conveyances. In part they 
were right; at any rate as far as the moun- 
tains are concerned. : 

Often men’s fields lie many hours from 
their homes, for the houses are so compactly 
set together that there are no stragglers to 
disfigure a village’s neat confines. A Greek 
village begins and ends abruptly: one 
moment there are fields or olive groves or 
the sparse orchards of almond trees, and at 
the next a cluster of houses, sometimes bright 
whitewashed, sometimes little different in 
colour from the surrounding countryside. 
But this compactness, bred of an old need for 
defence, means that a man’s house may be 
far from his most distant field, and that the 
day’s work may begin at four or five in the 
morning with a walk of many hours across 
the hills for him and his family. Distance is 
assessed by time. Judged by sight it is mis- 
leading; judged by miles it is meaningless. 
For in the astonishing clarity of the air a 
village set on an opposing mountainside, 
seemingly within hand’s reach, will be an 
hour or two away. And a destination which 
on a map will show itself four miles distant 
may prove three hours’ walk by the nearest 
footpath. The Greeks are 
philosophers over time as over 
punctuality. “English time” 
(which is punctuality) is so 
called rather in irony than in 
envy. And since no Greek asks 


another how long a journey is, 


the stranger must be content 
with the answer ““One hour” or 


“Two hours’. And if after 


travelling the prescribed one or 


two he asks again the answer 


will probably be little different. 


Physically the Macedonian 


mountains appear the hardest 


environment; their villages 


have been burnt many times 


during occupation and civil 


war, but the stone walls have 
survived fire as they have rain 
and snow. Here on the parallel 


mountain ridges of Vermion, 


Siniatsikon and Pindus the 
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villages have closer links with 


S=E=A 


the United States than almost 


anywhere else in the country, 


for the poverty of the soil has 


driven countless families across 


the Atlantic to find their for- 


Miles 


tune in America and assist the 
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incomes of relatives left behind 
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by their yearly remittances 
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A, J. Thornton 


(Above) The Greek villager is destined to struggle continually against poor, unwilling soil. Beneath 

Mount Parkon a peasant leads his few sheep, which provide milk, cheese and wool ; meat is a rare luxury. 

Below) Fishing ts the equally unrewarding alternative to farming. Cleaning nets on the isle of Thasos 
Geoffrey C. 
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Geoffrey Chandler 
Clustered together with no outlying farms, Greek villages are often miles from the inhabitants’ 


fields. 


This village on the island of Skopelos, stone-built as in the mountains and contrasting 


with the mud-brick houses of the plains, ends abruptly before the olive groves in the background 


of dollars. On these remote hills shepherds 
will spend the summer months in their 
kalyvas—rough huts of branch and bracken— 
far from human habitation, alone with 
their sheep and wolf-like dogs. Sickness 
can find no doctor or hospital but the vil- 
lager’s own resilience and his home. A 
journey to the nearest medical help, perhaps 
a day or more distant by mule-back or ox- 
cart, is an impossibility; only physical tough- 
ness and the age-old village remedies of 
boiling herbs for wounds and other primi- 
tive, though frequently effective, cures stand 
between severe illness and death. And 
recovery is often delayed by the presence of 
relatives and friends, old and young, crowd- 
ing into the patient’s shuttered room. 

Hard though the Macedonian mountains 
are, poverty is no greater there than on the 
fringes of the towns which do not offer the 
bare living that at least the country can give; 
and no greater even than on the warm 
southern shore of the Peloponnese where 
Europe stretches towards Africa. Here, in 
huts roofed only with rush and hedged by 
prickly pear and the swordlike leaves of 
agave, families subsist on the cotton or 
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vegetables they produce on their tiny hold- 
ings or on the low wage they earn by working 
for larger landowners. 

Yet poverty leaves pride in their place of 
birth undimmed. An old American Greek 
living in a Lakonian village famed for its 
Byzantine churches could still master enough 
of his transatlantic tongue to shout: “Good 
morning afternoon. This place very old. 
Before Christ.”” Or another, returned tem- _ 
porarily to his family on the little hill that 
lies above the ancient theatre at Yithion in 
the Peloponnese, could emerge from his 
siesta in his Chicago pyjamas cursing the 
flies and pointing with pride to the fact that 
there in the distance, where the tiny pro- 
montory of Marathonisi sports its crumbling 
mediaeval tower, ““There, to that very tower 
Menelaus brought Helen—the beauty of 
beauties—in the war of the Greeks against 
the Persians. All very old history.” Devo- 
tion to his village of origin and to his family 
form the strongest bonds for the Greek, often 
bringing the emigrant home, or, once he has 
made his fortune abroad, making him pro- 
vide the means for his family to join him in 
Boston or Brooklyn or Detroit. From there 


Geoffrey Chandler 


(Above) “‘No modern tools can work in ground that 1s little better than broken rock.’ Here, on the 
Kozani plain, with the ridge of Vermion in the background, horses and oxen pull wooden ploughs. 


(Below) Jn summer shepherds graze their sheep on the mountains, moving back to the valleys in winter 
Philip Boucas 
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he may return again to spend the rest of his 
life in a country which he never forgets and 
where to have only a little money is to be 
rich. 

In work there is no distinction between 
the sexes, and women will share the hardest 
of physical labour with men. But in leisure 
it is the men who sit in the cafés playing 
repeated games of backgammon or drinking 
one cup of Turkish coffee or a tiny glass of 
ouzo and a glass of water interminably. And 
a man will say he has two children when he 
has two sons and four daughters. For the 
dowry system—most widespread in the south 
—makes daughters a liability. An old grand- 
mother, with her face deeply lined but her 
hair dyed to match the youthfulness of her 
energy, asked with the inoffensive and 
friendly directness of the Greek: “‘What did 
you get. with your wife?’ On being told 
““Nothing’”’—an answer which had to be 
repeated before she would be satisfied of its 
truth—she went on to grumble of custom 
as it prevails in the Peloponnese. “‘Here we 
have the system of prika. It is very old but it 


A family loading their worldly possessions on to a donkey in 
the outskirts of Yannina before returning to their village, 
abandoned during the civil war. 


Women work beside the men 


is bad. If a man wants to marry a girl he 
goes to her father and asks him how much he 
is prepared to give. Ifit is not enough he will 
go elsewhere. Only very rarely do people 
marry for love. The girl’s father may have 
to provide several hundred gold sovereigns, 
clothes, blankets, even furniture. But what 
can we do? Weare poor.” Only part of the 
cause is in fact economic. Part is the heritage 
of a long tradition in which women with rare 
exceptions have taken a secondary place in 
life. Once a Greek on a donkey, followed on 
foot by his wife, was asked why his wife was 
not riding; the answer came simply: ‘‘But 
she hasn’t got a donkey.” 

Pleasures and recreations remain funda- 
mentally simple. In the villages and country 
towns dusk will find the square—usually the 
largest open space—thronged with people 
walking endlessly up and down; husbands 
with their wives, but young men and girls 
in separate groups each eyeing the other 
without other communication, for koutsom- 
bolié (gossip) is the bane of Greek social 
life.  Politics—which concern either the 
political world of Athens or the 
relation of the outside world to 
Greece—are an inexhaustible 
recreation; and newspapers, so 
close-printed as to appear 
almost unreadable to an English 
eye, are devoured from the date 
to the last word to extract all 
that they can offer. The towns 
are a lure to most young Greeks, 
both as a possible source of 
work when an overpopulated 
countryside cannot keep them 
and as a place for recreations 
their villages do not have. But 
usually the towns have little 
more to offer them than over- 
crowded dwellings, the half- 
employment which makes a 
mock of unemployment figures, 
and a life in which both the old 
and young of a family have to 
find some form of work for all 
to survive. 

The life of the Greek country- 
man is set in a land of an 
austere beauty of grey rock and 
red earth which in spring be- 
comes a garden of flowers and 
in autumn is studded with 
flowering bulbs. With spring 
appear carpets of deep blue 
scyllas, jonquils, scarlet and 
blue anemones, irises and aspho- 


Villagers relaxing in the café where they drink ouzo and retsina and talk politics, the Greek’s 
continual preoccupation. The woman spinning wool is the innkeeper’s wife ; though women share the 
heaviest tasks, they do not share men’s leisure hours, and are never seen drinking in village inns 


del. In autumn cyclamen, crocuses, colchi- 
cum and the giant squill break the surface of 
the baked earth. Of this the Greek is less 
conscious than the stranger, except where 
plants serve him for making baskets, for dyes, 
for herbs or medicines. But his interest in the 
world beyond the boundaries of Greece and 
his knowledge of it is of an astonishing range. 
In the village he has known no fundamental 
change in his way of life for hundreds of 
years, yet he is familiar with much in the 
West which only reading or discussion can 
have brought to him. To this wide curiosity 
are added a deep-rooted sense of humour, a 
self-knowledge (even if often overlaid by 
self-justification) and a _ hospitality to 
strangers which ignores poverty in its un- 
failing generosity. And at bottom he 


possesses a philosophy which seems proof 
against hardship, war, privation or disease. 
“All will be well—if there is God.” This is 
not quite fatalism, because Greeks are too 
quick in intelligence to acquiesce in an 
unquestioned fate. It is not entirely super- 
stition; although superstition still plays a 
strong part in a countryside where the dead 
are given sweets in their mouths and coins 
on their eyes to help them on their journey; 
where every bus or taxi driver lights a small 
ikon from his engine battery; and where men 
and women cross themselves as their bus 
starts its journey and as they pass the many 
small shrines by road or mountain. track. 
It is more a fundamental acceptance that 
life is harsh and unrelenting, but that hope is 
never lost. 
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The New Venezuela 


by EDWARD WARD 


Venezuela and the Middle East account between them for over a third of the world’s present oil- 
production ; Venezuela alone for about 14 per cent. The oil is bound to run out some day ; mean- 
while it rs vital for the countries concerned to ensure that their oil revenues are used to the best 
advantage. Mr Ward, who has travelled very widely on behalf of the B.B.C., tells how they are 
being used in Venezuela for constructive social purposes and permanent economic development 


I HAD heard so much about the fabulous cost 
of living in Venezuela that I was a little 
scared. A hotel room will cost you at least 
£6 a night, they’d told me, and a modest 
meal £4 or £5. I have travelled enough to 
take these stories with a considerable pinch 
of salt, but nevertheless it was comforting to 
find that a large cup of excellent coffee at 
Maiquetia airport only cost about the equi- 
valent of two shillings: expensive, but not 
ruinously so. And that was how, in the end, 
everything else turned out to be. 

Maiquetia airport is a good introduction to 
Venezuela. It is right down on the Carib- 
bean, near the seaport of La Guaira, and it 
is about as modern an airport as you would 
find anywhere. And as busy. Big four- 
engined airliners were coming in from Brazil, 
heading for Miami and New York. Smaller 
planes were flying to Trinidad and to 
Venezuelan towns that I knew I should soon 
be seeing: Maracaibo, Valencia, San Cristé- 
bal, Ciudad Bolivar. 

First I was to see the capital, Caracas. 
And to get to Caracas you drive up the Auto- 
pista, the most spectacular achievement of the 
Venezuelan Government and by far the most 
spectacular road I have ever seen anywhere— 
and that includes the famous American turn- 
pikes and the German Autobahns. We 
swung round a cloverleaf entrance into this 
double-track, six-lane highway. After a few 
hundred yards the driver stopped at a toll- 
gate and handed over a two-bolivar piece, 
worth four shillings. It seemed to me to be a 
high price to pay for the privilege of driving 
ten miles along even the most ‘super’ of 
highways. I said so to the driver. 

“The Autopista cost $3,000,000 a kilo- 
metre, Sefor, and it is seventeen kilometres 
long. But now you can drive into Caracas 
comfortably in twenty minutes and on the 
old road over the mountains it took at least 
an hour and a half.” 

It was a really magnificent road. At the 
end of ten miles we had climbed 3000 feet 
and.were scarcely aware of climbing. At the 
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top was Caracas; and Caracas was something 
I had not been prepared for. My first im- 
pression was of a city that had undergone a 
heavy bombardment. The motor highway 
plunged into the city in a straight line, past 
the shells of little houses with gaping fronts 
and peeling wallpaper on the walls, past flat 
stretches of rubble. It was like being back 
in the war again. The little houses had been 
torn down to make room for the new road. 

The driver took me by a somewhat round- 
about way to my hotel. I saw the famous 
Centro Simon Bolivar, Caracas’ ‘Rockefeller 
Centre’, which is said to have cost about 
three times as much as New York’s great 
block of skyscrapers when they were built. 

I spent a week in Caracas, an extraordinary 
boom city that has doubled its population 
from half a million to a million in the last 
ten years. I was fascinated by its first-class 
modern architecture and by the bold use of 
colour which the Venezuelans delight in. 
The great blocks of apartments have patches 
of blue and red and green and yellow 
between the windows; whole buildings in the 
magnificent University City are painted in 
vivid colours and the effect is quite delightful 
and seems to suit the wonderful climate of 
Caracas, where the temperature is around 
the seventies the whole year round. 

The thing that struck me most about 
Caracas was the remarkable decentralization 
of the city. The Centro Simén Bolivar is in 
the middle of Caracas. But that does not 
mean that the most elegant shopping centre 
is there. There is no ‘West End’ of Caracas. 
Fine new suburbs have sprung up round 
what were once villages serving agricultural 
communities and these suburbs are com- 
pletely self-contained. You will find a branch 
of perhaps the most famous Paris fashion 
house miles out in the suburbs. Caracas’ 
most modern hotel, the Tamanaco, is at least 
four miles from the centre of the city. The 
most elegant and expensive residential sec- 
tions are away out in the suburbs, where land 
can be worth as much as £150 a square 
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1 Ward Kodachrome 
Two views of parts of Caracas that were covered a short time ago by narrow streets of little houses. 
(Above) A block of workers’ flats erected by the Banco Obrero, an autonomous corporation for financing 


housing schemes. (Below) The main artery, Avenida Boltvar, from the top of the Centro Simon Bolivar 
1 Ward Kodachrome 
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Kodachrome 


The twin skyscraper towers of the Centro Simén Bolivar dominate Caracas. This building, completed in 


19545 accommodates the offices of government departments and semi-official corporations. It contains an 
dh tion and the main street blunses beneath it to emerge on the other side 
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Alan Turner Kodachrome 


The Polar Beer building overlooks the fountains of the Plaza Venezuela in one of the elegant suburbs 
of Caracas, each of which forms a self-contained entity with its own office-blocks and shops 


. dktachrome Alfred Brandler 
(Above) The fabulous Autopista that links the capital with the airport at Maiquetia and the seaport 

| of La Guaira. (Below) At Los Caracas a few miles from La Guaira the Banco Obrero established on a 
romantic and jungly seashore a holiday resort with flats intended for employees with limited incomes 
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Edward Ward Kodachrome 


(Above) A bull-fight at Lobatera, near San Cristobal in the lower ranges of the Andes. Here bull- 


ighting is not a very serious affair : clowns take part and the bulls—local ones—are rarely kulled. 


(Below) Mérida, a State capital and university town, gaily decked for the fiesta of its patron saint 
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Dozens of small Andean villages such as this, with their simple Spanish Colonial churches, show few 
outward signs of the changes that the coastal towns and cities of Venezuela have recently undergone 


Alfred Brandler 


(Left) Most of old Maracaibo ha 
been swept away in a wave of net 
building, but some of its single 
storeyed, two-roomed houses wit 
grilles on their windows survie 
to remind us of its former appear 
ance, especially down by the por 
There lake schooners bring produc 
for sale in the local markets an 
(below) Goagira Indians fro 
along the coast towards the Colon 
bian border come with their ware. 
apparently unconcerned at the u 
rush of wealth that the oil, much « 
it beneath and around Lake Mare 
caibo, is bringing to their counti 
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metre. 

Wherever I went in Caracas I saw tremen- 
dous—one might say feverish—building 
activity. A street down which one had driven 
in the morning was likely to be closed for 
| widening that same evening. Day by day I 
watched buildings rising. 
one day by an official of the Banco Obrero, 
the Workers’ Bank, a kind of building society- 
finance corporation, to see the newest blocks 
of workers’ flats. On top of one of the hills 
that rise from the deep valley in which 
Caracas is built was a group of thirteen build- 
ings nearing completion. I have never seen 
such a concentration of heavy machinery: 
bulldozers, draglines, excavators. I went up 
to one gigantic building. It was some 600 feet 
long, 120 feet high and perhaps 40 wide. A 
firm of Italian contractors was building it. 
I talked to their manager. 

“How long have you taken to build this 
block?” 

“Forty-five days, Signore.” 

“Forty-five days? — but it’s 
finished!” 

“In another twenty-five days it will be 
ready for occupation. All the electric wiring, 
all the plumbing, all the painting, everything 
will be ready.” 

It was quite phenomenal. I asked an 
American construction engineer if it really 
was possible to build well at such a fantastic 
speed. He told me that in his opinion the 
quality of building in Venezuela was as high 
as in his own country: “They know how to 
handle concrete better than anyone I know.” 

Vast sums of money are being expended 
by the Venezuelan Government on these 
building projects and on the most grandiose 
schemes of all kinds all over the country. 
And this is made possible by the revenues 
which Venezuela gets from her very rich oil- 
fields. I was waiting one day to see an 
official of the Corporacién de Fomento, one 
of the many autonomous corporations that 
operate under the Government. Fomento 
is a finance corporation which helps to pro- 
mote new industries and assist already estab- 
lished ones. On the wall was a poster. It 
showed an oil derrick dripping oil into a set 
of cogwheels. The slogan underneath was: 
“Sembrando el petroleo”—‘‘sowing the oil”. And 
that is what the Government is doing: using 
its revenues from oil to build houses and hos- 
pitals and ‘schools, railways and roads; to 
modernize agriculture and build up new 
industries; to spread the economy of the 
country more evenly so that the country will 
not be dependent upon a single industry— 
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I was taken out - 


oil—highly important as it is and will be for 
a long time to come. 

Before seeing the results of the ‘“‘sowing 
of the oil” I went to see the source of this 
wealth. I flew west to Maracaibo. A great 
deal of Venezuela’s oil comes from the 
eastern part of the country but over half 
comes from the rich fields both around and 
in the great lake to the south of Maracaibo. 
These oilfields are probably the most spec- 
tacular in the world. 

The town of Maracaibo has undergone 
even more changes in recent years than 
Caracas. Ten years ago it was little more 
than a small, exceedingly hot seaport. 
Today it is an elegant city with beautiful 
ultra-modern air-conditioned buildings and 
wide avenues and boulevards that have been 
bulldozed ruthlessly through the old blocks 
of the town. The hotel there was easily the 
best I have ever stayed in anywhere in the 
world. But there is still some of the old 
Maracaibo left, especially down in the old 
port. The quay is lined with little lake 
schooners that bring in produce—chiefly 
bananas—from all round Lake Maracaibo. 
The small shops and stalls facing the water- 
front do a roaring business and by far their 
most fascinating customers are the Goagira 
Indian women, who come from the north- 
west of Maracaibo, their faces painted in 
intricate patterns with red ochre and wearing 
long, flowing dresses in brilliant blues and 
purples and greens and shoes with enormous 
pompoms on the toes, twice as big as tennis 
balls. 

I flew south-east from Maracaibo to 
Lagunillas, on the shores of the lake, to see 
the wells they are drilling in this great inland 
sea. I shall never forget the sight of the forest 
of oil derricks stretching miles out into the 
water. And I had a far better view from a 
helicopter later the same day. We flew very 
low, at about 250 feet, just well clear of the 
tops of the derricks. At one moment they 
looked all jumbled together and then sud- 
denly I could see them in neat, straight lines, 
evenly spaced with here and there the collect- 
ing and separating plants standing up on 
their platforms like shining cake-tins. In the 
distance I could see clouds of smoke coming 
from one of the steam drilling barges, which 
looked like a floating factory with its tall 
chimneys. The pilot pointed ahead to a 
diesel drilling barge. He came down low, 
hovered over the barge and then gently, 
gently settled on the special flight-deck. 

This well was being drilled about twenty 
miles out in the lake and when I arrived 
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One of the richest oil-producing areas in the world : Lake Maracaibo, a “‘forest of oil derricks” 


they were half-way through pulling up 5000 
feet of drill-pipe to change a bit. Up it came 
to be stacked in go-foot lengths against the 
side of the derrick. The drilling barges— 
large, oblong-shaped vessels about 150 feet 
long by half as wide—carry all the power 
piant for operating the rotary drill and the 
special mud which is used as a circulating 
fluid in the drill hole and the pumping 
machinery to keep the mud circulating. 

The lake oilfields were a dramatic sight. 
But, for me, even more exciting were the wells 
in the jungle around Casigua to the south of 
Lake Maracaibo. I flew down there one 
morning from Maracaibo. First we were 
over open park-like savannah; then over the 
densest forest I have ever seen, with chocolate- 
coloured rivers running through it and away 
in the west the high peaks of the Andes. 

‘It had been surprising to see oil derricks 
rising out of the waters of the lake. It seemed 
even more remarkable to see them. sur- 
rounded by tall forest trees with orchids 
growing on their trunks and exotic creepers 
hanging from their branches. Establishing 
this field was a stupendous job and getting 
the oil away no less a task. A pipeline to the 
lake had to be laid along a winding river 
through 140 miles of virgin jungle. Miles of 
roads had to be built as well. I drove for 
several miles along one built on a spur of the 
Andes. It ran on a ridge with precipitous 
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sides and my companion told me that any 
engineers who see it can scarcely believe their 
eyes and say that it is outrageous by any 
normal standards. 

The enterprise of the oil companies in 
Venezuela seemed staggering sometimes; not 
only in the production of oil but also in 
refining it. On a peninsula to the north-east 
of Maracaibo, on what was barren, scrubby 
desert only ten years ago, there stand today 
two splendid refineries whose tall distilling 
towers, when lit up at night, look like a 
miniature New York skyline. A completely 
new town has sprung up near them. Punto 
Fijo does not even qualify as a village. It is 
nominally still a ‘hamlet’—with 60,000 in- 
habitants. One of these refineries is Cardon, 
whose residential section, with its drives and 
avenues lined with flowering trees, its clubs 
and sports stadium and cinema, is a garden 
city of the most modern design. 

Oil production and refining bring vast 
revenues to the Venezuelan Government 
which contribute largely to the £168,000,000 
it planned to spend last year on a further 
ambitious programme of public works and 
economic development. Great building pro- 
jects are going on in the cities and towns. 
I drove many hundreds of miles on fine new 
highways. I saw the improvements in the 
docks at La Guaira and Puerto Cabello and 
the gigantic drydock which is in course of 


construction near this last port. I think the 
most dramatic example I saw of how part of 
this money is being put to good use was at 
the agricultural colony of Turen in the State 
of Portuguesa. 

Just over six years ago this stretch of 


country, amounting to about 70,000 acres, 


was covered with virgin forest. ‘The Instituto 
Agrario Nacional—another of the auto- 
nomous corporations set up by the Govern- 
ment—decided it would make good farming 
land because it was well watered. Now it is 
split up into 800 parcelas and 500 houses have 
been built on the larger plots. 

Of the 760 colonists rather under half come 
from Europe, though some of these are 
naturalized Venezuelan citizens. Over 
twenty different nationalities are at Turen. 
I met Maurice Duquesne, a Canadian; a 
bluff, middle-aged man with white hair, who 
was tinkering with his combine harvester in 
the farmyard behind his house. He was half- 
way through getting his rice harvest in. He 
had tried farming in other parts of the world 
but in Colombia he had contracted malaria 
and spent all his money on hospitals. 

“And then I came here’’, he said, ‘‘with 
nothing. This Turen colony is a delight. 
There’s never been anything like it in the 


world. In Canada we have homesteads, of 
course. They dump you out in the middle of 
the woods and you starve if you can’t make 
it.” He pointed to his house and all his 
machinery. 

“Here, they give you a house, furniture, a 
more or less complete set of farm equipment; 
and if you don’t make a crop straight away 
they supply you with eating money until you 
can make another one. You can’t ask for 
more than that!’’ 

I met Venezuelans, Frenchmen, Poles, 
Russians, Yugoslavs, Hungarians, Italians 
and Scandinavians while I was at Turen. 
The most remarkable story I heard was from 
a young German. 

Peter Wacker is a young, fair-haired 
Volksdeutscher who found himself a Displaced 
Person at the end of the war. He heard that 
the Venezuelan Consul in Munich was on 
the lookout for likely farmers and, as his 
family had been farmers for generations in 
the Banat before the war, he applied and was 
accepted. I found him and his old father 
looking after their herd of 400 pigs. 

‘At first we thought that with luck we 
might begin to see our heads above water in 
ten years,” Peter Wacker said. “Well, it has 
happened in less than half that time.” 
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“You’re beginning to pay back on the 
house and the machinery they gave you now?” 

“Oh yes, for nearly two years we have been 
repaying. But as well as that, in these four- 
and-a-half years I have been able to invest 
100,000 bolivares in my farm.” 

*“t00,000 bolivares! But that’s £10,000! 
You know, nobody’s going to believe me 
when I tell them that.” 

“You are quite right, Herr Ward. Nobody 
believes me when I write home to Germany. 
They think I am telling fairy-tales just to 
prove that I did right to come out here. 
But you can see for yourself what I have: my 
barn, my combine harvester, trucks, jeep, 
car; all my pigs and the pigsties. And what 
pleases me is that I have bought all these 
things with my own money—money I have 
earned. It is not a gift or a loan.” 

“And you are going to stay in Venezuela 
for good ?”’ 

“Oh yes, we have our farm. This is our 
home now.” 

The Venezuelan Government is taking a 
most realistic attitude towards immigration. 
The country has a very small population— 
about 6,000,000. And, with the increase of 
production of all kinds, more consumers are 
needed. Venezuela finds it difficult to compete 
in world markets. She has a high standard 
of living and her currency is about the 
hardest in the world. So she encourages 
foreign immigration. There is a scheme now, 
for instance, by which 2000 Italians are 
coming into the country every month. The 
Government encourages whole families to 
come, so that immigrants should not be 
tempted to send part of their earnings out of 
the country; though there is no restriction on 
the export of currency. 

The improvements the Venezuelan Govy- 
ernment is making have spread over a surpris- 
ing amount of the country; though to a 
lesser extent, of course, in the remoter regions. 
Fine new schools and hospitals have been 
built in the towns and cities in the Andes 
States, but I found life there quite different 
from other parts of Venezuela. The Andes 
were much more my preconceived idea of 
South America. Life seems to proceed at a 
more leisurely tempo; you are not so aware 
of the impact of the 20th century. 

I drove into the Andes through open cattle- 
ranching country upwards into thick jungle, 
then through coffee country and beyond the 
tree-line over a pass at 13,400 feet; and so 
down into Mérida, capital of the State of the 
same name, a charming Spanish Colonial 
city with a fine Baroque cathedral. 
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I was fortunate enough to arrive on the day 
of the fiesta of San Miguel, when they carry 
the image of their patron saint through the 
streets of the city. The whole town was 
decorated with paper streamers across the 
streets; and as well as the religious procession 
—which reminded me very much of the 
south of Spain, with all the women wearing 
mantillas—there were all kinds of sideshows 
going on and incessant explosions of fire- 
works. 

The Andes are very much a stronghold of 
the Roman Catholic Church and there were 
lovely old 18th-century churches in all the 
little towns between Mérida and San 
Cristobal, capital of the State of Tachira. 
There, too, I was fortunate. In the little town 
of Lobatera, a few miles from San Cristébal, 
they had been celebrating the fiesta of 
La Virgen de las Mercedes for the past five 
days and on the last day they finished up 
with a bullfight. The beautiful little plaza 
was surrounded with rather flimsy-looking 
stands and to the accompaniment of the town 
band and a fusillade of rockets two bull- 
fighters appeared, dressed in more or less 
orthodox bullfighters’ clothes, and several 
clowns. They were only fighting the local 
bulls and they did not kill them—they 
were far too valuable. When a bull had 
amused the crowd for ten minutes or so he 
went back into the corral again and another 
was brought out. I think that, with all the 
modern improvements that are coming in to 
make the-life of the Andinos easier, they who 
so thoroughly enjoy their fiestas will hold on 
to their old way of living for many years to 
come. 

Another part of Venezuela where life goes 
on more or less as it has for generations are 
the Llanos, the great plains of the State of 
Apure in the south, where the big cattle- 
ranches are. I spent some days down there 
and-apart from the fact that you can now fly 
from ranch to ranch, instead of travelling 
for days up rivers and creeks by canoe or 
making long cross-country journeys on horse- 
back, you might be in a different century. 
While education and medicine have made 
such strides in the more populated parts of 
Venezuela, it is very difficult to make changes 
in a region where the people are isolated in 
little groups over so wide an area. 

A part of the country which is also far from 
the centre of things is, however, now under- 
going drastic changes. In the basin of the 
great river Orinoco is Venezuela’s famous 
Iron Mountain, which has brought to this 
isolated backwater hundreds of skilled 
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At Puerto Ordaz iron ore from south of the Orinoco River 1s loaded for shipment abroad, mainly to 


the United States. 


workers and the roar of heavy machinery. 

There are estimated to be 2,000,000,000 
tons of high-grade iron ore on Cerro Bolivar, 
the Iron Mountain. I watched them scoop- 
ing it off the top with great electric shovels, 
which bite the ore from the mountainside 
twenty tons at a time. I saw it winding down 
the steep gradient in long trains that each 
transport 12,000 tons. I saw it being loaded 
at the fantastic rate of 6000 tons an hour into 
the gigantic Ore Chief; this and two others 
of the same line are the three largest bulk- 
cargo carriers in the world. That has been 
another mighty achievement: dredging the 
Orinoco so that a ship of this size could 
travel nearly 200 miles up-river. But my 
visit to the Orinoco took place towards the 
end of my stay in Venezuela and I was 
almost past being surprised at anything any 
more. They are beginning work on a vast 
hydro-electric scheme on the Caroni River, 
a tributary of the Orinoco, a few miles from 
Puerto Ordaz, the ore port. It will eventually 
have a capacity of 4,000,000 kilowatts. They 
plan to have iron and bauxite smelting works 
nearby. 

These are just a few of the things that they 
are doing in Venezuela with a degree of 


The ore from this region will soon rank second to oil in Venezuela’s economy 


energy that is astounding. Perhaps it is 
explained by the fact that the men running 
the country are young men. The President, 
General Marcos Pérez Jiménez, is only just 
over forty. And the men he has placed in 
responsible positions are young men too. 
Commandant Rafael Alfonso Ravard, presi- 
dent of the Caroni Project, was a classmate 
of the President’s at military school. He 
took an engineering degree in the United 
States and is an ideal man to be in charge 
of this great hydro-electric scheme. The 
Venezuelan Government had the foresight 
years ago to send young men abroad to 
study, so that in the ministries and auto- 
nomous corporations I was constantly finding 
men who were still youngish and professional 
experts in their jobs. 

I have travelled over a good deal of the 
world but never have I been in a country that 
I found more exciting or more stirring to the 
imagination than Venezuela. ‘There would 
seem to be nothing that can stop its pros- 
perity from increasing so long as its oil 
revenues continue to be used as wisely as 
they are now: to build up other productive 
resources and to improve the general standard 
of living of the people. 
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THERE is no plunging of our eyes into those 
of Henry the Navigator painted by Nuno 
Goncalves in his great picture in the Lisbon 
Museum. They look beyond, they look away. 
They are the wise, melancholy eyes of a man 
of power in the prime of life who allowed the 
artist to tell his part of the story. What did 
he see, when he made this tremendous por- 
trait of the Prince, who stands out so clearly 
among the galaxy of men depicted as vener- 
ating St Vincent, the patron saint of Portu- 
gal? He saw a very English face with a 
basic equilibrium of volume in the broad and 
square visage, the only moustached one in 
the picture. This moustache does not hide 
the sad mouth and the tremendous will is 
asserted in the lower jaw, the thick underlip 
under a sensitive if rather too long nose. 
From birth to death all visages are naked, 
but few can be completely interpreted even 
if the artist tries to delineate the inner 
nature of the man itself in the hard look, 
the beaky nose, the wrinkled lines, the mouth 
so utterly revealing in its droops and corners, 
in its hungry, miserly or voluptuous bend. 
Nothing is more destroyed by age than a 
mouth, anyhow: it is the one feature which 
changes its very nature from childhood to old 
age; whilst on the contrary a look can retain 
through decades its freshness as well as its 
acuity and charm. 

Henry’s remote image is like a book open 
at a definite page with nothing to hide; but, 
like uncut pages holding in their folds a great 
story not for all to read, the gaze is not for all 
to see. 

Here is the master, the schemer, the 
thinker. The prince, too, unfettered by family 
ties, who deliberately left the Lisbon Court 
though he had not neglected his share in 
home politics: in particular, when his elder 
brother King Duarte died, it was Henry who 
resolved the ensuing disagreements about the 
Regency. 

Henry did not lift a finger to help Pedro, 
his second brother, when the latter was 
goaded into revolt against their nephew, the 
young King Afonso V, in 1447. He was in 
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despair when his youngest brother Fernando, 
whom he had left as hostage for Ceuta after 
their disastrous attack on Tangier, could not 
be rescued. Even so he was not prepared to 
sacrifice the city to save his brother’s life, and 
Fernando to the horror of the Christian world 
was hung by the feet from a crenellated 
Moorish tower... But that, no doubt, was 
the price of that unrelenting logic which had 
to accept death and often despairing defeats, 
hazardous journeys, the loss of men and 
caravels, to fulfil his far-flung dreams of dis- 
covery and conquest and the spreading of the 
Faith. 

Henry’s initiation into the arts of war began 
with the capture of Ceuta in 1415, an expedi- 
tion decided upon by King John as a test of 
the mettle of his three eldest sons. Henry was 
the military leader; their forces included 33 
galleys, 27 triremes, 32 biremes, 120 smaller 
vessels, 50,000 soldiers and 30,000 sailors. 

This feat of arms had been preceded by the 
death of Henry’s mother Queen Philippa in 
tragic circumstances. She had lain ill with 
pestilence at Sacaven and all had come to say 
farewell. Somehow knowing she was doomed, 
she blessed her sons and gave them each a 
jewelled sword with which the King could 
knight them after battle. An old chronicler, 
Matteo de Pisano, said that Philippa on the 
thirteenth day of her illness asked: “‘What 
wind blows so strongly against the side of the 
room?” and when told by her sons it was the 
north wind, she said: “‘It is a good wind for 
you to sail with and doubtless you can leave 
on the feast of St James’—July 25. 

The Princes never thought it possible, but 
sail they did; for the Queen died on July rg. 
She was given a great funeral at Odivellas 
near Lisbon. King and Princes debated 
whether they should wait for the period of 
public mourning; but King John urged them 
to leave as this had been the wish of his wife, 
for she specially had indicated the date. With 
her last blessing she had addressed her sons 
in the King’s presence, telling her eldest son 
Duarte about his future kingly duties and the 
importance of ruling justly; she asked Pedro 
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Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal (1394-1460) : a detail from the polyptych 
“The Veneration of St Vincent” by Nuno Gongalves, believed to have been painted 
after the victory of Alcazar (1458), Henry’s last great battle against the Moors 


From A Caravela Portuguesa, by Quirino da Fonseca, Coimbra Imprensa da Universidade 


(Above) A view of Lisbon by Antonio de 
Olanda, from an early 16th-century manu- 
script. In the foreground (centre and right) 
are two caravels, distinguished by their la- 
teen sails from the massive carracks behind 
(Left) A caravel of the time of Manuel j 
(early 16th century). The use of thes 
light and rapid ships was encouraged by 
Prince Henry ; in his day they were the bes 
sailing ships afloat. They played an impoy.- 
tant part in the Portuguese exploration: 
during his lifetime, and later in the dis. 
covery of America, for two of Columbus’: 
ships, the Pinta and Nina, were caravel: 


to look after widows and girls, while Henry 
she told to look after the noble youth. 

When Ceuta was taken Henry showed his 
wisdom in not offending his brothers, for, the 
King having suggested knighting him first, he 
refused, saying they were his elders and he 
had better await his turn. Ceuta’s mosque 
was transformed overnight into a cathedral 
and each prince, as in a fairy-tale, in full 
armour was knighted by their father with 
their mother’s sword. Henry was also made 
Duke of Viseu. 

He tried to live up to his motto, le talan de 
bien fayre, and to detach himself from the day- 
to-day, the court and the people; he shook 
himself free. Where did he establish himself? 
The answer is Sagres, at the south-west tip of 
Europe. There are three mighty elementals 
at Sagres, the sea, the wind and the rock, but 
very little else. Still, these elementals com- 
bine to give the spot its awesome character, 
for here they are masters of men and have 
been so since the ancients called this cape 
*Promontorium Sacrum”, in healthy respect 
for the gods who came here to rest after the 
day’s work and who watched the sun kiss, 
when it sank into the sea’s embrace, magnified 
a hundred times in their imagination. The 
approach itself is in harmony with the spot, 
for there is nothing but solitude. 

First, solitude at sea, the Atlantic beating 
mercilessly the grey and white cliffs, groan- 
ing and shrieking right into the chasms and 
abysms carried literally under and out of 
the cape itself, describing a reg- 


their fortunes and their lives to their great 
Colonial Empire. Up to his day mountains, 
rivers, plains, straits, lakes and inland seas 
had been the usual pathways of men. He 
thought of the unexplored ocean as a road 
for all. 

How did he do it? Five hundred and forty 
years ago he measured his strength and his 
dreams and planted his fort on this angry 
land, building the walls of his sanctum in 
harmony with those of the horizon: all is flat 
at Sagres. The lines of the Villa do Infante, 
as he called his redoubt, though they block 
firmly the ultimate last mile of land with 
their purposeful mass of masonry, are utterly 
linear in style; nothing detracts from the 
horizontal. From the ashes of Drake’s burn- 
ing in 1597 and the anguish of subsequent 
earthquakes the shell of Henry’s fort rides, 
desolate but outwardly whole, this promon- 
tory of legend. 

Faced with the European problem of trad- 
ing with the East, a trade which was dimin- 
ishing every day owing to the ever-growing 
power of the Moslems—watching the Turks 
brazenly advancing towards Central Europe 
—knowing well the fierce Moorish piracy in 
the Mediterranean which effectively threat- 
ened the Straits—and last but not least 
annoyed by the Castilians, so very proud of 
their Canary Islands and the display of naval 
forces thereabouts, Henry was resolved to 
break through this growing encirclement. 

As Grand Master of the Order of Christ, he 


ular and wide horseshoe towards 


St Vincent and filling it with 


wild waters, prisoners of ‘their 
own strength and mystery, for- 
ever beating over the lost Atlantis. 
Then, solitude in the air except 
for a few crows scattered in the 


immensity of the lost horizon; 


and solitude on land, the land so 


humble and poor it shrinks under 


the boulders and only throws up 


junipers and a harsh grass which 
creeps between the grey-blue 


Seville 


° 
Granada 


stones eaten by thousands of 


rabbits. Yes, the tip of Europe, 


in shape like a dart thrown into 


the ocean of the finis of our ancient 


world—this lonely, grey, flat and 


unbearably inhospitable spot was 


transformed by Henry’s faith into 


a challenge, and into a spring- 


board from which the sons of 


Portugal flung the ribbons which 
in the next century tied their hopes, 
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Sagres, where, on the lonely promontory that forms the south-west tip of Europe, Henry the Navigator 
built ‘‘in harmony with the horizon’ his Villa do Infante or Prince's Town: a fort, a chapel, an 


observatory, a school of navigation. 


sent his expeditionary forces in Africa and on 
the Atlantic under the flag of his order, the 
revenues of which were devoted to explora- 
tion. But he took risks financially, for at his 
death he owed the Duke of Braganza, Dom 
Fernando I, about £130,000. No other prince 
in history (except perhaps Leopold II of the 
Belgians, who also acted alone) deliberately 
built up a colonial empire in Africa; and 
this grew direct from his school of naviga- 
tion at Sagres. With the help of Master 
Jacome of Majorca, using the knowledge of 
every Arab and Jew he met, he trained 
mariners, map-makers, astronomers, naviga- 
tors, mathematicians; these in turn applied 
their knowledge to the study of currents and 
winds, navigated with the Pole Star until they 
got to the equator and switched to the sun 
after that. Captains and sailors were proud 
to use the caravel, this curious new ship which 
Cadamosto said was the best sailing ship 
afloat. At Lagos, in its deep-sea harbour, 
Henry kept fleets ready to explore new worlds 
and the century from 1420 to 1522 saw half 
the maritime world being explored. Madeira 
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Here he made his home for the greater part of his life 


was taken in 1420, the Azores in 1431. In 
1434. Cape Bojador, the southernmost point 
of Christian knowledge on the west coast of 
Africa, was doubled. In 1444-45 Cape Verde 
was sighted, then Sierra Leone, and the navi- 
gators pushed their reconnaissance to the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

Forty years after his death Cao, Vasco da 
Gama and Dias opened up the African and 
south-eastern route to the Indies and China; 
Cabral a generation later discovered Brazil; 
so that the Infante’s glory lies not only in his 
personal success but in the immense results 
which flowed from his inspiration and guid- 
ing lines after his death. 

The Portuguese were by now conditioned 
by their expansion, and colonization became 
a national objective. Adding to his school of 
navigation the Prince had organized a school 
of colonization as well. The history of each 
of his discoveries makes fascinating reading 
because of the tremendous dangers, the un- 
known quantities the explorers had to face, 
the small proportion of men who came back, 
the treasured cargoes brought back by those 


| Prince Henry’s great contribution to the 
| growth of Europe was his encouragement 
_ of the study of geography and exploration. 
_ Astronomy, mathematics, navigation and 
| cartography were taught to his mariners 
by instructors of international repute. 
_ (Above) The compass at Sagres, sur- 
rounded by chains, ts a circle of stones. 
(Right) Henry’s arms above the arched 
entrance to his fortress-home at Sagres 
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The tomb of Prince Henry the Navigator is near that of his 
parents at Batalha (centre: a hooded canopy covers his head) 


dial on the ground itself, made up of small 
grey stones of which the master-stone is white. 
At midday the line of shadow in the fierce 
sunlight was pencilled across its rough tex- 
ture and crossed the tiny depression. So here 
the man lived, worked and died. 

The 18th-century writer Mickle said of 
Henry: ‘‘What is Alexander crowned with 
trophies at the head of his army, compared 
with Henry contemplating the ocean from 
his window on the rock of Sagres? The one 
suggests the idea of a demon, the other of a 
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titulary Angel.” 

The wings of the raven, so 
legendary on this Vincentian 
spot, are there still for all to 
watch: they beat in their relent- 
less rhythm a weird homage to 
the glory of the dead Infante, 
flapping the salty air, this air 
which swelled the sails of cara- 
vels and ships back, round the 
Atlantic bend, to the waiting 
and patient Prince. 

In his lifetime Henry had been 
described by Azurara as large of 
frame, brawny, strong of limb 
and naturally fair. But the fair 
skin grew dark with exposure 
and his body grew lean with 
fasting because for half the year 
he ate but little. When he died 
at Sagres he was wearing a rough 
shirt of horsehair; he had re- 
mained a virgin to his death and 
had voluntarily practised a heroic 
life in conditions of immense 
solitude and loneliness. This 
mystic to whom an horizon was 
almost wholly something to be 
transcended had had one tender- 
ness in life—his mother; he asked 
to be buried near her. On his 
death, he was carried to the 
Church of St Mary, in Lagos. 
Six weeks later, his old navigator 
Diogo Gomes, who had been 
with him to the end and watched 
the body in constant vigil, was 
asked by King Afonso if it could 
travel. Undecomposed, dry as a 
bone, except for the tip of his 
nose, the Prince was carried by 
bishops and nobles to Batalha 
along the sea-coast he had so 
often watched. He lies in armour 
on the right hand of Philippa 
in the Founder’s Chapel, the 
face uncovered buta little hidden 
by a canopy, a kind of turban round the 
head. He rests where he belongs: as said 
Camées ‘“‘inclita geragaéo, altos infantes’— 
amongst the illustrious generation, the great 
Infantes who made Portugal glorious. 

On the tomb are sculptured three shields 
bearing the arms of his Portuguese honour, 
the cross of the military Order of Christ, 
those of the Garter given him by Henry VI 
in 1442, and, on the right, his own arms; true 
symbols of the spirit of chivalry that ruled all 
his life. 


Oil brings new life to the deserts of the Middle East. (Above) The refinery at Manama, Bahrain 


More than 22 per cent of the oil produced outside the Iron Curtain countries comes from the lands 
bordering the Persian Gulf. The author, who 1s Assistant Editor in charge of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of The Economist, has recently visited the Arab sheikhdoms there which are producing oil. 
Fis report of two examples affords an interesting comparison between the expenditure of oil revenues 
by them and similar expenditure in Venezuela, as described elsewhere in the present number 


Most of the oil of the Middle East has been 
found in dry, desolate regions. Kuwait and 
Qatar, the two latest sheikhdoms on the 
Persian Gulf to rise to importance in the 
world through the discovery of oil, are arid 
desert countries. The most recent part of 
Arabia to be opened up for oil prospecting, 
Jebel Fahud, in the interior of Oman (where 
drilling started last winter; no oil has been 
found yet) was described by one of the British 
exploration team, with deep feeling, as a 
howling wilderness. When oil is found in such 
places and the royalties flow in, the lack of 
water, of agriculture and of settled popula- 
tion gives a special character to the problem 
which arises of making constructive use of the 
money. 

Bahrain is an exception, though a traveller 
surveying the dried-up landscape from the 
rim-rock of Awali, where the oil is found, 
might not think so. If he looks further he will 
find plenty of evidences of water, shady 
groves, date-gardens, cultivated fields, and 


water-tanks fed by springs from the rock. 
Bahrain itself, the main island of the archi- 
pelago, is an oasis, watered by underground 
streams which flow under the Persian Gulf 
from distant places, perhaps in Arabia. 
Moreover, it was the first of the Persian Gulf 
territories (excluding Persia and Iraq) where 
oil was found. The stream of wealth came at 
a more sedate pace than elsewhere, and has 
had a longer time in which to be absorbed. 
The discovery, which pointed the way for 
exploration ef the Arabian mainland, where 
the greatest oil reserves in the world have 
since been found, brought Bahrain a useful 
income from oil royalties from 1934 onwards, 
supplemented by the revenues and the em- 
ployment which come from the big refinery. 
Awali has become the most important refin- 
ing centre in the Middle East after Abadan, 
refining not only Bahrain crude oil, but much 
larger quantities piped under the sea from 
Saudi Arabia. The Bahrain oilfield turned 
out a relative disappointment and its output 
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courtesy of the Director of Public Relations of the Bahrain Government 


The Ruler of Bahrain, Sulman al Khalifa, on board a dredger, 
examining the improvements to the harbour facilities at Manama, 
the capital of his island sheikhdom in the Persian Gulf 
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Unloading pearls on the quayside at Manama. Bahrain was the 
centre of the Persian Gulf pearl trade, upon which until the 


development of oil resources many thousands of its inhabitants 
depended. Competition from low-priced Japanese cultured pearls 
in world markets has greatly reduced pearling in the islands 


The Technical School in Manama, one of many examples of Bahrain’s progressive educational policy. Foun- 
ded in 1936 and financed by the Ruler, it provides a four-year course for some ninety pupils in metal 
work, electricity and carpentry, to fit them for jobs in Bahrain or the neighbouring Arab countries 


—* 


By courtesy of th z 
Spraying irrigation ditches against malaria : part of a joint campaign carried out by the Bahrain Petrol- 
eum Company and the government. Public health is among the many concerns of the Ruler in his efforts to 
make good use of the wealth provided by oil revenues to improve the living-standards of his subjects 


The recently completed infants’ school at Manama. The en- 
lightened educational policy of Bahrain started more than a 
decade before the stream of wealth from oil began. There are 
now three times as many schools as there were ten years ago 
and as fast as they are built they fill up. For some years 
after schools were started in Bahrain encouragement was needed 
to induce parents, especially in the villages, to send child- 
ren to school. Now it is difficult to keep up with the demand 
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of the Kuwait Oil Co., 


1 Kuwait, as in Bahrain, revenues from 
1L have made possible a vast development 
rogramme. New hospitals, schools, water- 
upplies, public health services, roads, 
arbours are all being built or planned. 
Above) The magnificent state tuberculo- 
's hospital by the sea at Shuwaikh, a 
uburb to the west of Kuwait city. It 
as beds for 300 and there will be beds 
ar 200 more at a tuberculosis sanatorium 
nder construction in the same district. 
Right) A member of the Ruler’s Guard 
aving a tooth attended to in the up-to- 
ate dental surgery which forms part of 
ne of the new state hospitals in Kuwait 
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ourlesy of the Kuwait Oil Co., Ltd 


Kuwaiti businessmen. The population of Kuwait, estimated at 
a quarter of a million, is rapidly increasing. Some 150,000, 
most of whom are Arabs, live in the capital: proud, courteous 
and intensely individual in outlook, many possess an astute 
business sense which has been of great benefit to the country 


has settled at a steady 1,500,000 tons a year, 
not much more than a fortieth of the present 
output of Kuwait, but it has been enough to 
bring prosperity to the 110,000 people of an 
island where the conditions of economic and 
social progress were already present. 

The ruling family of Bahrain, who have 
been in treaty relations with Britain since 
1820, had made a start on the betterment of 
their state with British advice before the oil 
was found, at a time when their revenues were 
very much smaller than they are now. Their 
progressive education policy goes back to 
191g. Sir Charles Belgrave, the British 
adviser who has lately come under Arab 
nationalist fire, has been associated since 1926 
with two Rulers, Sheikh Hamad (1923-1942) 
and the present Sheikh Sulman al Khalifa, 
in a programine of patient reforms and inno- 
vations in every social field. Schools, hos- 
pitals, municipal dispensaries, good roads, 
bridges, water supplies, harbour improve- 
ments, an important airport and many other 
unostentatious changes, carried out with a 
feeling for the country and its people, have 
helped to create the basis for a solid pros- 
perity and a pleasant manner of life. The 
Government has undertaken model housing 
schemes and maintains an agricultural 
station at which the problems of soil, plant 
and cattle improvement in a hot country are 
studied in practice. The Bahrainis, genial, 
adaptable and intelligent, have taken up the 
improvements with zest. Their islands under 
this benevolent regime have been called a 
paradise. Like other paradises, this one has 
its dangerous tree of knowledge. The inevit- 
able demand has appeared for political inno- 
vations to keep pace with the social and 
economic changes. A political general strike 
in 1954, and demonstrations this 
spring against the British adviser, 
indicate the growth of a restless 
mood. For all that, Bahrain is 
not an unhappy island. 

Kuwait, too, is an old trading 
and seafaring community, though 
it is a much younger settlement 
than Bahrain, dating only from 
the 18th century. The fine bay 
and the dry air, combined with a 
dignity and character in its citi- 
zens, make the town agreeable 
except in the hottest season. But 
the place has never had enough 
water to sustain agriculture, 
except in a distant oasis or two. 
Kuwait town, having long ago 
outgrown its supply of well- 
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water, sent dhows to take up water in the 
Shatt al Arab; these unloaded their water 
into tanks on the quay, from which it was 
loaded into goatskins and sold from house to 
house by boys with donkeys. In this way the 
town supplied its needs, though on a meagre 
standard, perhaps a gallon of water a head a 
day; sewage and the cultivation of gardens 
were alike ruled out. Apart from the town 
with its harbour and shipyards, its bazaars, 
and its old houses shut in by mud walls 
around their two courtyards, the territory of 
the sheikhdom, not much smaller than 
Wales, was almost unbroken desert. 

It remains desert today, but the biggest oil 
discovery yet made (the Burgan field, dis- 
covered in 1938 and in production since 1946) 
has created a new centre of activity twenty- 
five miles south of the town. Within ten years 
Kuwait has become the third largest oil- 
producing country in the world, after the 
United States and Venezuela. Some 
£78,000,000 was paid to the Ruler in royal- 
ties in 1954. Last year, with a larger output 
and with the royalty agreement revised in the 
Ruler’s favour, the Ruler’s direct revenue 
from oil cannot have been less than 
£90,000,000. The indications are that it will 
continue to increase, provided world demand 
holds firm. The Kuwait Oil Company, drill- 
ing in the past year at Raudhatain, in the far 
north of the territory, has made new oil dis- 
coveries which may prove important. In 
addition, oil has begun to flow, though not in 
very large quantities as yet, from the Neutral 
Zone, where the rights, shared equally 
between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, have 
been leased to American companies. No 
limit is in sight to the wealth of Kuwait. 
Sturdy and prudent though its citizens have 


always been, their modest standards of pros- 
perity in the past afforded no preparation for 
the Deluge. Some of the money leaks away in 
conspicuous expenditure, inordinate land 
values and stiff commissions on contracts. 
But the bulk is being divided between capital 
development, improved government and 
social services, and an -investment fund, 
managed by a board in London, against the 
day when the oil runs out. 

Since Kuwait became rich some of its 
mosques, formerly austerely simple, have 
acquired minarets adorned with electric 
lights, which make a gay splash at night in 
streets that were until lately dark, narrow and 
silent. But the minarets are less significant of 
the transformation of this Arabian town than 
the new water-towers, eighty or a hundred 
feet high, from which fresh water is piped to 
houses in the neighbouring districts. Kuwaitis 
hearing of the discovery of oil in their country 
are said to have remarked that it would have 


been better if the drillers had found water. 
But the oil—or rather, the natural gas which 
accompanies the oil out of the ground, put to 
work by imaginative investment of the oil 
royalties—is producing water by sea-water 
distillation on a scale never thought of before. 

Natural gas flows in virtually unlimited 
quantities from the oil wells at Burgan and 
Ahmadi. In the United States or in Europe 
this gas would have a high price; but the un- 
developed countries of the Middle East are 
for the most part unable to make much use 
of it, and it is either recycled into the ground 
or, quite commonly, burnt off on the oil- 
fields where the huge flares light the country- 
side at night. Thus Kuwait has been able to 
plan its power and water programme on the 
assumption that the fuel itself costs next to 
nothing. The gas is piped from the oilfield to 
the new industrial centre at Shuwaikh, just 
outside the old town of Kuwait, where it 
supplies the heat to produce power and to 


The demand for semi-skilled and skilled workers and technicians in the Kuwait Oil Company and in 
government undertakings 1s considerable ; both have training schools at which Kuwaitis and Arabs 


from neighbouring territories can qualify for a wide range of jobs, such as a telephone operator— 
By courtesy of the Kuwait Oil Co., Lid 


distil tresh water from the sea. 
The power station and the water 
plant form the most costly and 
ambitious part of the Kuwait 
development programme. Some 
{10,000,000 was set aside in 1952 
for the electric-power project 
alone, but this is unlikely to suffice 
for long; as fast as new generator 
sets come into service, the number 
of consumers and the variety of 
their electric gadgets rises too, 
keeping the load constantly press- 
ing against the plant’s capacity. 

Under the impulse of the 
Kuwaiti conviction, derived from 
centuries of drought, that water 
is worth any amount of money, 
water engineering has gone 
through some singular experi- 
ences, from which technical ad- 
vances have been derived which 
will prove useful elsewhere. 
(Large-scale water distillation is 
practised now in a number of hot 
dry countries, and passenger lines 
have begun to install distilling 
plant as the only source of water 
for their ships when at sea; this 
makes possible useful economies 
of storage space.) ‘The town in the 
first few years of the oil boom 
drew 200,000 gallons a day from 
the oil company’s water-distilla- 
tion plant at the oil port, Mina 
al Ahmadi. Kuwait then built a 
still bigger plant of its own, with a capacity of 
1,000,000 gallons a day; by improved tech- 
niques to prevent scaling in the vessels it was 
found that it could be induced to yield con- 
siderably more. ‘This was more water than 
Kuwait had ever seen, but it was not enough 
to supply a growing population which was 
rapidly changing its habits. The expansion 
of this strange waterworks seems at the 
moment likely to go on endlessly. Its capacity, 
now almost 2,000,000 gallons a day, is to be 
raised to 3,000,000 gallons next year. A 
major policy decision was taken this spring, 
when the Ruler decided to bring the supply 
up to 10,000,000 gallons a day as quickly as 
possible. A further plant has been ordered 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons and the 
construction of six more is being considered; 
though the alternative scheme for piping 
water from the Shatt al Arab has not been 
finally excluded. This project would depend 
on the goodwill of Iraq; and therefore, rightly 
or wrongly, the Kuwaitis see political dangers 
in it. Probably they will take up the Shatt al 


By courtesy of the Kuwait Oil Co., Ltd. 
—or laboratory assistant. When they have acquired the neces- 
sary experience they are able to replace foreign employees 


Arab scheme again later, but they seem 
resolved to become self-sufficient first. 
Because distillation produces water almost 
totally free of salt (into which some salt has to 
be put back to give ordinary drinking water) 
it makes possible a greater use of the brackish 
water obtained by drilling in the desert. 

By one means and another the Kuwaitis 
and their British technicians expect to provide, 
in a few years, 50 gallons a head a day for 
400,000 people—a third or so more than the 
present population—without going outside 
their borders. This may even allow for a 
modest amount of horticulture—unless, as is 
possible, the drift of people to Kuwait from 
many countries of the Middle East outstrips 
the plan. Kuwait is thought to have trebled its 
population in the last ten years, though the 
sheikhdom’s first census—another enterprise 
made possible, and indeed necessary, by the 
changed fortunes of the state—has not pro- 
ceeded far enough yet to give a firm figure. 
Work goes on continuously on the creation of 
distribution networks for fresh water, salt 
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rlesy of Ewbank and Partners, Ltd 
Kuwait's most pressing need is fresh water, which is being provided by the State in ever-increasing 


quantities. 


Natural gas from the oulfields is used in this sea-water distillation plant; when tt 


is completed next year its capacity will have been raised from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons a day 


water, and electric power. 

Well-paid work, or for some people the 
hope of easy money, is the first attraction to 
bring newcomers to Kuwait, but there are 
others; the health service, well staffed and 
magnificently equipped under the guidance 
of a remarkable British doctor, treats all 
comers without charge. Of the four hospitals 
built since 1947, the most splendid and costly 
is the- big tuberculosis hospital out beyond 
the Shuwaikh industrial centre, on a fine site 
close by the shore, where fresh sea breezes 
come in across the bay. Tuberculosis is the 
most deadly of all diseases to the desert Arab. 

Not far away are the technical college, 
designed to serve students from the neigh- 
bouring Arab countries as well as from 
Kuwait, and the new secondary school with 
its colony of teachers’ houses, its boarding- 
house blocks for the boys and its domed 
mosque. The scale of equipment is lavish. 
The actual costs of these projects are not 
precisely known, but the Kuwait education 
department planned to spend £14,000,000 on 
new schools within five or six years, and there 
is not much doubt that this estimate (like 
most estimates in Kuwait) is being largely 
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exceeded. The money has not all gone into 
the grand senior projects; Kuwait town by 
now is dotted with boys’ and girls’ schools, 
many of them pleasant and efficient buildings 
and obviously well run. Free school-meals 
are provided for all the children. 

The schools are cool and quiet. Outside, 
a constantly growing crush of American cars 
fills the streets; houses are being torn down, 
roads torn up and relaid with asphalt sur- 
faces; a mile or two out of town, mystifying 
roundabouts on the wide smooth roads mark 
the intersection of side roads to suburbs as 
yet unbuilt. Down at the harbour, dredgers 
are scraping at the hard reefs which have so 
far obstructed the deepening and extension 
of the port. Kuwait has put the Middle Ages 
behind it. Its goth-century development will 
stand or fall in the end by the success or 
failure of the people whom the development 
schemes are intended—devoutly intended, so 
far as Sheikh Abdulla Salim is concerned—to 
serve. Success would imply a community hav- 
ing absorbed the gadgets and learnt to use the 
new opportunities, able to maintain itself by its 
own work and skill when the flood of easy mon- 
ey has gone, as one day, still far distant, it will. 


Explorers Maps 
XII: The Rivers of Africa 


by R= A. SKELTON 


This sertes of articles by the Superintendent of the Map Room of the British Museum presents, in 
regional order, some episodes in the history of exploration for which the evidence of maps is 


specially interesting or accessible. 


The text is to be read as a commentary on the maps and not 


as a connected history of discovery. Here Mr Skelton describes when, and by whom, the course of 
Africa’s rivers was traced, thus ending speculation about the internal geography of the continent 


By the early years of the 16th century the 
outline of the African coasts on the chart had 
been completed by the Portuguese naviga- 
tions to India round the Cape of Good Hope. 
For nearly three centuries few European 
travellers penetrated far inland, and carto- 
graphers had little information that was both 
new and true on the greater part of the 
interior. It remained a void which they filled 
on their maps with speculative representa- 
tions of the river and lake systems, with re- 
ported native kingdoms, and (all else failing) 
with “‘Elephants for want of Towns”’ (Fig. 1). 
This period of stagnation in discovery may be 
explained by the forbidding physical charac- 
ter of the continent. The difficulties of travel 
inland from the sea were formidable. Access 
from the Mediterranean basin was barred by 
continuous desert, and the passage up the 
Nile led the traveller into the swamps of the 
Sudan and the broken highlands of Ethiopia. 
The rivers discharging into the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans—unlike those of North 
America—offered no easy routes into the 
hinterland. Forcing their way through the 
mountain ranges which fringe the coasts, 
they were broken by cataracts which made 
their navigation dangerous. The complex 
relief of the interior created no clear hydro- 
graphic pattern, and the plan of the water- 
sheds drained by the great rivers of Nile, 
Congo, and Zambesi remained obscure until 
the second half of the 19th century; while it 
was only in 1796 that the direction of the 
Niger’s flow became known by experience. 
To such obstacles, placed across the traveller’s 
path by the geography of Africa, must be 
added an unhealthy climate and (in Arab 
regions) an intolerant religion. In combina- 
tion, they prevented the spread of a single 
political power such as that of the Mongols 
under whose protection Marco Polo explored 
eastern Asia. 

The Portuguese quest of the empire of 


Prester John was crowned in 1557 by the 
establishment of a Jesuit mission, from Goa, 
in Abyssinia. The journeys of the Jesuits in 
the next three-quarters of a century, notably 
those of Pedro Paez between 1603 and 1622 
and of Antonio Fernandes in 1613-14, made 
this the best-mapped part of interior Africa 
before the 18th century. The first European 
map of Ethiopia from surveys made in the 
country was that drawn by Fr Manoel de 
Almeida about 1640 (Fig. 2). “Delineated 
by the Fathers of the Society, with the help 
of the Astrolabe [for determining latitudes]’’, 
this map and its derivatives were not super- 
seded before the roth century. Almeida 
censured earlier maps—‘“‘Ptolemy’s tables and 
the maps of Hortelio and Gerardo Mercator”’ 
(Fig. 1)—for their “numerous and remark- 
able mistakes about Abassia’”’. He criticized 
in particular the immense extent attributed 
to the Kingdom by the 16th-century geo- 
graphers, on whose maps it stretched from the 
Red Sea almost to the Atlantic, and south to 
‘Lake Zaire’, some 10° south of the Equator, 
where Ptolemy had placed the sources 
of the Nile in the Mountains of the Moon. 
Southward indeed (wrote an English cosmo- 
grapher in 1556) “it confineth with the Sea 
toward the Cape de Bona Speranza”. With 
characteristic conservatism, however, map- 
makers continued to prefer the older version 
to the Jesuit cartography of Ethiopia until 
well into the 18th century, even warning 
their readers not to be incautious enough to 
follow Almeida’s representation of the source 
of the Blue Nile. 

Paez had in 1613 reached the source of 
the Abay or Blue Nile (Fig. 3)—two springs 
said to be “unfathomable”. His claim to 
priority was unjustly disputed by James 
Bruce who, in the course of his journeys 
through Abyssinia in 1768-72, was the next 
European traveller to visit the source (Fig. 4). 
Bruce described grandiloquently his “‘discov- 
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(Fig. 1) In the map of Ortelius (1573), the “Empire of Prester Fohn’’ extends across Africa and as 
far south as the Mountains of the Moon, beyond the two lakes in 10° S from which the Nile issues. 
The River Niger, rising in a lake in 5° N, flows north and then west towards the Atlantic Ocean 


ery’—‘‘standing in that spot which had 
baffled the genius, industry, and inquiry of 
both ancients and moderns, for the course of 
near three thousand years”; and he deter- 
mined the latitude of the “‘principal foun- 
tain” by 35 observations with his astronomical 
quadrant. Almeida placed it in about 11° 
50’ N, Bruce in 10° 59’ 25”. 

The coasts of “‘Guinea” or West Africa, 
frequented by English merchant adventurers 
from 1553, were in the 17th century the scene 
of commercial rivalry between the Dutch, 
English, French and other nations. On the 
Gold Coast, neither the Portuguese nor their 
successors the Dutch penetrated far inland 
from their coastal forts; and lack of enterprise 
in this region delayed the identification of 
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the Niger mouth until the rgth century. 
English activity was mainly concentrated on 
the Gambia, which was ascended for over 
300 miles by expeditions in 1618 and 1620. 
In 1661 the company of Royal Adventurers 
of England trading into Africa established the 
“first permanent English settlement on the 
West Coast’’, on James Island in the Gambia 
estuary (Fig. 7). This became the base for 
exploratory voyages up the river in search of 
gold and trade (Fig. 5). The Royal African 
Company, which succeeded to the rights of 
the Royal Adventurers, extended its com- 
mercial activity upstream; surveys of the 
river were made by William Smith in 1726 
and Captain John Leach in 1732; and Francis 
Moore, factor at James Island from 1730 to 
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| (Fig. 2: above) Part of Almeida’s map of Ethiopia, drawn about 1640 from the travels of the Portu- 

| guese Fesuits, showing the source of the Blue Nile or Abay, its course by Lake Tana, and its loop south 
and west through Gojjam. (Fig. 3: below) Almeida’s sketch of the source of the Blue Nile (‘‘Fonte do 
Nilo”), presumably from a map by Péez, who reached it in 1613. (As drawn, south-west is at the top) 
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1734, drew an admirable map from Leach’s 
survey (Fig. 6). In his book Travels in the 
Inland Parts of Africa (1738), Moore printed 
also the journal of Captain Bartholomew 
Stibbs, who had in 1723-4 navigated the 
river by canoe to above the Barrakunda Falls 
in 14° W. In the first quarter of the 18th 
century the French, from their trading-posts 
at the mouth of the Senegal river, had under 
the direction of André Brue explored up- 
country to the gold-bearing region of Bam- 
buk, between the Senegal and its tributary 
the Falémé, where they picked up reports of 
the river Niger and the renowned city of 
Timbuktu. 

To the geography of the Niger these jour- 
neys made only a negative contribution. 
European mapmakers had no authentic in- 
formation on the source of this great river, 
on the direction in which it flowed, or on the 
waters into which it issued. The Moorish 
traveller Leo Africanus, whose Description of 
Africa was published at Venice in 1550, had 


indeed seen the Niger, but by a freak of mis- 
interpretation had recorded that it flowed 
westward. The error led cartographers to 
give the river a source in an inland lake and 
a vast delta on the Atlantic, with the Senegal, 
the Gambia and the Rio Grande as principal 
mouths. Even those maps which correctly 
showed its direction of flow as eastward led it 
into the Nile or a central lake. The informa- 
tion obtained by Brue on the Senegal and 
Stibbs on the Gambia pointed in this direc- 
tion, for it suggested that neither of these 
rivers had any connection with the Niger. 
This was the next great problem of 
African geography to be attacked by explora- 
tion. The Association for the Discovery of 
the Interior Parts of Africa—or African Asso- 
ciation—was formed in London in 1788, with 
Sir Joseph Banks as secretary and Major 
James Rennell (the ‘‘father of English geo- 
graphy”’) as expert adviser. To the discovery 
of the Niger and its course the Association 
first addressed itself. After the failure of its 


(Fig. 4) Part of James Bruce’s map of Abyssinia, with the source of the Blue Nile which he visited 


in November 1770. 


The general similarity to Almeida’s representation (Figs. 2, 3) 1s evident, 


although Almeida’s positions are about a degree too far south and he incorrectly flaitened the loop 
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Af (Fig. 5: above) A manuscript chart of the Ri- 
| ver Gambia, probably drawn in connection with 
' |) the expedition of Colonel Vermuyden in 166r. 
| (Fig. 6: right) Francis Moore’s map, published 
‘} in 1738, of the Gambia from the mouth to the 
4) _ Barrakunda Falls, 300 miles upstream. It ty 
| marks the limit of Stibbs’s voyage in 1723-4 Josury_ 


Brash NAGA ee pee: 

(Fig. 7) “The South-west Prospect of James Island on the River of Gambia’, drawn in 1727 by William 
Smith, surveyor to the Royal African Company. The fort was built on “St Andrew’s Island” in 1652 by 
the Duke of Courland’s colony, and captured (and renamed) in 1661 by the Royal Adventurers of England 


(Fig. 8) This sketch map drawn by Mungo Park before his departure in December 1795 from the English 
factory at Fattatenda on the Gambia indicates his ‘“‘intended Route” by Bambuk, at the junction of the 


Falémé and Senegal rivers, to Timbuctu on the Niger, following the ‘‘routes of the slave merchants” 
y) ) 
By courtesy of the Royal Geographical Society 
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first four expeditions, it sent out the young 
Scotsman Mungo Park in 1795, with instruc- 
tions ‘‘to pass on to the river Niger either by 
way of Bambouk, or by such other route as 
should be found most convenient [and to] 
| ascertain the course and, if possible, the rise 
and termination of that river.’ Setting out 
from the Gambia, Park marched east to 
| Bambuk, crossing the Falémé and the Sene- 
gal, and on July 20, 1796, he “saw with 
infinite pleasure the great object of my mis- 
sion—the long-sought-for, majestic Niger, 
glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly 
_ to the eastward’’ (Fig. 8). 

|. Park’s journey, from which he returned in 
| 1797, had not revealed the outfall of the 
| Niger, on which conflicting opinions were 
_ still maintained. Rennell believed that the 
| river discharged into ‘‘lakes in the eastern 
quarter of Africa’; Park was prepared to 
_ descend it with “hopes of returning by the 
Congo”. To test the supposed identity of the 
| Niger and the Congo, he led a second expedi- 
tion, promoted by the government, from the 
Gambia in 1805. After following the Niger 
for over 1000 miles, first north-east and then 
(encouragingly) south-east, he died in a 
skirmish at the Bussa rapids. 

Park seems to have retained to the end his 
belief that the Niger issued into the Congo, 
for one of his companions wrote from the 
river on November 1, 1805, that ““Cap' Park 
has made every enquiry concerning the River 
1 Niger, and. . . there remains no doubt but it 
is the Congo”. But theoretical geographers 
, could now demonstrate, by collating all avail- 
able evidence, that the Niger must fall into 
the head of the Bight of Benin, and three not- 
able journeys, completing Park’s task, placed 
the whole course of the river on the map. 
Major Dixon Denham and Captain Hugh 
Clapperton, travelling over the Sahara from 
Tripoli, reached Lake Chad in 1823 and 
showed that it was not the Niger source. In 
1825-7 Clapperton and his servant Richard 
Lander went from Lagos to the Niger at 
Bussa and on to Sokoto. Finally Lander and 
his brother, also starting from Lagos, 
travelled down the Niger from Bussa to the 
sea in 1830 (Fig. 9). 

In the first half of the 18th century the 
French geographer d’Anville reformed the 
map of Africa, sweeping from it all data that 
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could not be critically authenticated. His 
map revealed the poverty of knowledge re- 
‘garding the great rivers (Fig. 10). Of the 
Congo and Zambesi only the lower waters 
were known with any assurance; while on the 


(Fig. 9) ““The Course of the Quorra (the Foliba 
or Niger of Park) from the Journals of Mess" 
Richard and Fohn Lander”, showing its lower 
waters, descended by them in 1830 from “‘Boossa”’ 
(Bussa) rapids, where Park died, to its mouth 
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(Fig. 10) D’ Anville’s map of Africa, published in 1727, suppresses earlier speculative geography of 
Central Africa and the African rivers. The White Nile (““R. Blanche’’) begins in 25° N. The Kambest 
is derived from Portuguese information ; of the Congo (“le Zaire’) only the lower reaches are drawn 


rise and course of the White Nile no direct 
information from travellers had reached 
Europe. Not until the third quarter of the 
tgth century were the hydrographic systems 
of these rivers established by navigation along 
their courses and by exploration of their 
watersheds and of the great lakes which fed 
the Nile. 

David Livingstone’s zeal for geographical 
discovery was fired by his journey across the 
Kalahari Desert to Lake Ngami in 1849. 
Two years later he reached the upper reaches 
of the Zambesi in 25° E, higher than any 
point reached by the Portuguese: “‘. . . that 


river was not previously known to exist there 
at all. The Portuguese maps all represent it 
as rising far to the east of where we now 
were.” Rivers, as channels of communica- 
tion to the healthier highlands of the interior, 
were the routes by which Livingstone hoped 
to carry European missions and trade inland 
and so to break the sinister power of the 
slavers. “I view’’, he wrote, “‘the end of the 
geographical feat as the beginning of the 
missionary enterprise”’; his travelling library 
comprised the Nautical Almanac, logarithm 
tables, and the Bible. It has been said that 
‘the loved rivers but abhorred waterfalls’’, as 


(Fig. 11) Part of Livingstone’s map of his return journey across Africa from Luanda to Quilimane 
in 1855-6, showing his route from the Victoria Falls north-east across the Batoka plateau to the 
Kafue river. Livingstone discovered the Falls (marked below “‘isl¢ Kalai’’) on November 17, 1855 


By courtesy of the Royal Geographical Society 
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obstacles to the opening up of Africa; and he 
compared the country to “‘a wide-awake hat, 
with the crown a little depressed. . . . So long 
as African rivers remain in what we may call 
the brim, they present no obstructions, but 
no sooner do they emerge from the higher 
lands than their utility is impaired by 
cataracts.” 

To reveal the river systems of East and 
Central Africa was the object of all Living- 
stone’s great journeys. By his two expeditions 
to the Zambesi (1853-6 and 1858-63) he ex- 
plored the whole basin of the river in search 
of a navigable route between the interior and 
the sea Fig. 11). His crossing of the con- 
tinent to Luanda, in Angola, in 1853-4 led 
him over the Zambesi- -Congo divide, and on 
the return journey to the mouth of the Zam- 
besi he was the first European to see the 
Victoria Falls (Fig. 12). In 1859, travelling 
up the Shire river, he discovered Lake 
Nyasa, which he explored two years later. 
Disappointed at finding the Zambesi barred 
to navigation by the “frightful” rapids of 
Kebrabasa, Livingstone now turned his mind 
to a more northerly route by the Rovuma 
river to the Nyasa region. This was to be the 
initial object of his last expedition, but in the 
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. 12) The Victoria Falls, painted by Thomas Baines in August 1862. 


Livingstone described 


“mass of the Zambezi waters rushing into a fizzure or rent made right across the bed” 


event it became subordinated to a search for 
the ultimate sources of the Nile, proposed by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The principal lakes which supplied the 
waters of the White Nile had already been 
discovered. In 1858 Richard Burton, accom- 
panied by John Hanning Speke as “sole 
surveyor’, reached Lake Tanganyika, and 
Speke, travelling north alone, saw Lake Vic- 
toria (Fig. 13). This he apprehended to be 
“‘the discovery of the source of the Nile”; but 
Burton refused to accept this interpretation, 
and on his own map he contrived (as Speke 
wrote) “‘to sever my lake from the Nile by 
his Mountains of the Moon” (Fig. 14). 

In 1860-3 Speke, with J. A. Grant, con- 
firmed his discovery by travelling through 
Uganda, west of Lake Victoria, to the Ripon 
Falls and down the Nile to Gondokoro, where 
he was met by Samuel Baker coming up from 
Egypt. On the map of his journey which 
Speke drew for Baker (Fig. 15), he marked— 
to the west of Lake Victoria—another large 
lake called by his native informants “Luta 
Nzigé’’. Baker’s discovery of this lake, which 
he named Lake Albert, in 1864 led him to 
claim that ‘‘the Victoria and the Albert lakes 


By courtesy of the Royal Geographical Society 
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(Fig. 13: above) Part of Speke’s map of the 
route followed by him and Burton to their dis- 
covery of Lake Tanganyika in 1858, with Speke’ s 
journey north from Unyanyembe to the south end 
of Victoria Nyanza in July 1858. Speke took 
the plateau east of Lake Tanganyika to be the 
Mountains of the Moon, and Victoria Nyanza 
(to which he ascribed a height of 3700 feet 
above sea level) to be the source of the Nile. 
(Fig. 14: left) This map gives Burton’s inter- 
pretation of the Nile sources, suggesting by 
a dotted line that the waters of Lake Tangan- 
Jika flowed north into Albert Nyanza (“‘Luta 
Nzigé”), discovered by Baker in 1864. Burton’s 
scepticism about “‘Speke’s lake’ is indicated 
by the “‘supposed Victoria Nyanza’’, to the east 
of which he marks the Mountains of the Moon 


By courtesy of the Royal Geographical Society 


(Fig. 15: left) Part of Speke’s sketch map o 

the route followed by him and Grant in 1860-63 
from Zanzibar to Victoria Nyanza, along the 
west shore of the lake through Uganda to the 
Ripon Falls, and down the White Nile to Gondo- 
koro. This section of the map, from 4° S to 
4° N, depicts the region traversed between Feb- 
ruary 1861 and February 1863. The height of 
Victoria Nyanza 1s given as 3553 feet above 
sea level. To the north-west Speke marks a 


large lake, “Little Luta Nzigé N’yanza’’, 1.e. 
Albert Nyanza, of which he had heard while in— 


Unyoro but which he was unable to visit. In 
Gondokoro Speke met Baker and gavehimthismap. 
(Fig. 16: below) Part of Baker's map illus- 


trating the discovery of Albert Nyanza (‘1986 
ft’) in March 1864 on his journey from Gondo- 


koro after meeting Speke and Grant. ‘“This” 


he concluded, ‘‘was the great reservoir of the 


Nile.” The representation of Victoria Nyanza 
is taken from the map drawn by Speke (fig. 15) 


By courtesy of the Royal Geographical Society 
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(Fig. 17) ““The Forest Plateau of Africa, shewing the great rivers and lakes discovered and explored 


by Dr Livingstone,” illustrating his quest of the Nile sources between 1866 and 1873: his traverse 
of Lake Tanganyika and journey to the Lualaba (the Congo), and his final search about Lake Bangweolo 
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(Fig. 18) Map of the journeys by which Stanley, between 1874 and 1877, explored Victoria Nyanza 
and Lake Tanganyika and descended the Congo (“‘The Livingstone Rwer’’) to its mouth. This great 
expedition revealed the hydrography of the Congo headwaters which had perplexed Livingstone 


are the two Sources of the Nile” (Fig. 16). 
Livingstone’s last journey took him from 
the Rovuma and Nyasaland in 1866 to Lake 
. Tanganyika and thence to the discovery of 
Lake Mweru and Lake Bangweolo (1868). 
Here he wrote in his journal: “If I am not 
deceived by the information I have received 
... the springs of the Nile rise between 9° and 
10° south latitude, or at least 400 or 500 
miles south of the south end of Speke’s Lake, 
Victoria Nyanza, which he considered to be 
the sources of the Nile.” Four years later, 
after reaching the Lualaba river (1871) and 
almost traversing Lake Tanganyika, he still 
remained “‘in reference to this Nile Source... 
in perpetual doubt and perplexity. ... Great 
Lualaba may turn out to be the Congo and 
Nile. ... It would be comfortable to be posi- 
tive like Baker.’’ He was haunted by a story 
told by Herodotus of four springs, the waters 
of which flowed north to Egypt and south to 
“Ethiopia”, and from reports which he col- 
lected: he held it ‘“‘all but certain that four 
full grown gushing fountains rise on the 
watershed eight days south of Katanga” 
(i.e. in about 14° S). Working westward in 
search of the rivers flowing north from these 
supposed springs, he died on May 1, 1873, 
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to the south of Lake Bangweolo (Fig. 17). He 
never gave up the geographical quest; a few 
days before his death, he was questioning 
some villagers: ‘“‘whether they knew of a hill 
on which four rivers took their rise. The 
spokesman answered that they had no know- 
ledge of it.” Even more moving are the pages 
of figures in the notebooks in which, despite 
the utmost physical weakness, he recorded 
the astronomical observations and the com- 
putations by which he determined his latitude 
and longitude. They remind us that Living- 
stone was not merely a great traveller; he has 
been called “perhaps the most exact surveyor 
and navigator in Africa at that time’’. 

The work of Livingstone and Speke was 
completed by H. M. Stanley, who had in 
1871 relieved Livingstone at Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika. In 1875-6 Stanley circumnavi- 
gated Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika, pay- 
ing tribute to Speke’s “‘geographical genius, 
that from mere native report sketched with 
such a masterly hand the bold outlines of the 
Victoria Nyanza’’, Travelling ‘down the 
Livingstone River’’, as he renamed Living- 
stone’s Lualaba, Stanley traced the Congo to 
its mouth, reaching the Atlantic in August 
1877 (Fig. 18). 


